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COLOURING OF THE GREEK COURT. 



Tna coloured or colourless state of the monuments of the 
Gfreeks, and more particularlj of their monumental sculpture, 
has long been a subject of discussion in the world of art ; a 
discussion which, although it may haye been carried on with 
too much faith on the one side, has certainly been accompanied, 
on the other, with too much prejudice. 

At a very early stage in the arrangements for forming in the 
Crystal Palace a series of reproductions of architectural monu- 
ments, I felt that to colour a G-reek monument would be one 
of the most interesting problems I could undertake; not 
indeed in the hope that I might be able completely to solve it, 
but that I might, at least, by the experiment remove the 
prejudices of many. 

I felt persuaded that when we had a G-reek monument 
placed side by side with reproductions of other coloured monu- 
ments, the authorities for which were indisputable, people 
would be more willing to recognise the necessity for believing 
that the monuments of Greece were no exceptions to those of 
civilisations which preceded or followed them, but that they 
also like the rest were coloured in every part, and covered with 
a most elaborate system of ornamentation* 

So early as the publication of the " Antiquities of Athens," by 
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( Shiart^ ond Bevett, the trocefl of ornaments on the mouldings of 

the Greek temples were known and published by them, some 
of the painted ornaments, however, which thqr found, being 
engraved in their work as if in relief; but artists were for long 
after unwilling to accept these fragments as evidence that an 
entire system of ornamentation prevailed on the Qreek buildings. 
The late Jules Goury and Professor Semper, from whom will be 
found a paper on Folychromy in the Appendix, were amongst 
the earliest to direct attention to this subject; but the most 
.diligent labourer in the field is M. Hittorff, of Paris, who has 
devoted many years to the production of a magnificent work, in 
which will be found all the facts that are known, and a history 
of the long discussion which this subject has provoked. 

Mr. Penrose also, in his work on the ** Principles of Athenian 
Architecture," has recorded aU that he himself saw, but is 
' reluctant to believe that any ornaments existed where traces of 
ornament can no longer be found. He feds that there is 
*' some slight ground of evidence that a peculiar yellow tinge 
upon some parts of the columns, especially of the west front of 
the Parthenon, is not simply the yellow said to result from the 
oxidation of iron contained in Pentelic marble, but has been 
applied externally as a tint, though perhaps so delicately as 
merely to reduce the high light of the marble without obscuring 
its crystalline character." 

He considers it '' unreasonable to suppose that the ancients 
entirely concealed, or even materially altered in appearance, 
the general surface of the white marble, which they made a 
great point of obtaining whenever possible ; but that no one 
who has witnessed the painfully dasding effect of fresh Pentelic 
marble under the Athenian sun will deny the artistic value of 
toning down the almost pure white of its polished surface^ 
and the more so when considerable portions of the architecture 
were painted in the most positive colours. We need not 
suppose," he says further, '*this tone to have produced more 
than the ditference between fresh white marble and ivory." 
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An examination of the facts recorded hj these Tarious 
authorities will convince any one that the question is now 
xiarrowed to one of degree only — 

''To what extent were white marble temples painted and 
ornamented?" 

I would maintain that they were entirely so ; that neither 
the colour of the marble nor even its surface was preserved ; 
and that, preparatory to the ornamenting and colouring of the 
surface, the whole was covered with a thin coating of stucco, 
something in the nature of a gilder's ground, to stop the 
absorption of the colours by the marble. 

The Egyptians covered their buildings and statues in a 
similar way, no matter what tho matoriiil ; the Ghreek temples, 
which were built of lime-stone, were so undoubtedly; the 
ancient Greek terra-cottas almost without exception have traces 
of this ground. 

To the belief that the Qreeks employed it also on their marble 
temples, there is only one stumblhig-block— the artificial value 
which white marble has in our eyes. 

The Athenians built with marble because they found it 
almost beneath their feet, and also from the same cause which 
led the Egyptians to employ granite, which was afterwards 
painted — ^viz., because it was the most enduring, and capable 
of receiving a higher finish of workmanship. With these high 
thoughts of perfection and durability, they not only built their 
temples of Pentelic marble, but paved their carriage-way to 
them with the same material. 

The ruin of the Parthenon, as seen at this day on the 
Acropolis, with the rich tones which the sun of centuries has 
developed upon it, is a very different thing from a bran-new 
white marble Parthenon, with many of its enrichments proved 
to have been picked out in the strongest colours. Such a 
building would have been horrible to behold under any sun, 
much more under that of Athens. 

Could we set aside the whole of the evidence to the contrary; 
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could we forget the paintings recorded on its cella walls— -its 
interior filled with upwards of six hundred statues, many of 
them of colossal dimensions, enriched with painting, irory, 
gold, and precious stones, which would demand a far different 
treatment of the building which contained them; could* 
we forget that when a marble statue lefb the hand of tho 
first of sculptors, it passed into the hands of an equally cele- . 

brated encaustic painter to receiye its ultimate finish ; * could ^ ; 

we forget the varieties of material which they combined, 
certainly harmoniously, in the statues of their gods — ^the < j 

rarieties of colotur which they gare to a material, by us con- 
sidered to be so uniform as bronze, in which to heighten the 
expression they wished to obtain ; (by alloys of iron, silver, and 
gold, used on the various portions of a figure, the greatest 
known sculptors produced the paleness of death, — ^the blush of 
shame, — ^the smile on the mouth, — ^the fire of the eye, and the 
healthy redness of the cheek ;)t the ornaments of metal with 
which many of the marble statues were covered-— earrings, 
bracelets, armlets, sandals, bands round the hair, crowns, 
diadems of pearls, precious stones, eyes of silver, glass, and '_, ,' 

precious stones ; the metal crown of the Laocoon, the metal 
casque of the statue of Mars, the metal drapery of the Antinous, 
the earrings of the Yenus de* Hedid, or her golden hair ; — 
could we set aside the evidence either of that which is 
recorded, or of that which may still be seen, we should yet 
have felt that it must have been so, from the knowledge we ^ I 

have of the practice of those civilisations which preceded and 
followed that of the Greeks. How can one believe that at 
one particular period in the practice of the Arts, the artistic 
eye was so entirely changed that it became'suddenly enamoured 
of white marble P Such an idea belongs only to an age like , 
that through which we have just passed — au age equally 
devoid of the capacity to appreciate, and of the power to 
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COLOUBING OF THE QREBK OOURT. 

execute, works of art— when refuge is taken in white- 
washing. 

Under this influence, howerer, we hare been bom and 
bred, and it requires time to shake off the trommels which 
such early education leaves. 

There is another theory which it is necessary to notice, 
yiz., that the marble was not painted, but stained in some 
^ way or other, so as still to retain the transparency of the 
marble. As this has nerer been tried, and can only be tried 
on marble, I dare not say that it would not produce an 
agreeable result. I am not able, however, to conceive it, 
and feel c«i»in that it could not fulfil the required conditions 
of monumental sculpture, though presenting more chance of 
* success with isolated works. 

As far as regards monumental sculpture, the evidence of 
Hr. Bracebridge, which was produced before the committee 
of the Institute,^ would appear to settle the point. The 
fragments dug up at Athens in the winter of 1885-86, are . 
stated by him to have been in perfect preservation, and 
I ** painted vnih the brightest red, blue, and yellow^ or rather, 
vermilion, ultramarine^ and etraw colour, whieh hut moff have 
faded in the earth.** He further states, that "the eolaurs 
were laid on in thick eoatsJ* 

OOLOUBINa OF THB OOURT. 

I may state at the outset that I have been restrained in 
this attempt at rendering the effect of the coloured archi- 
tecture of the Oreeks — that I have set bounds to my 
imagination. I most fully believe that the Ghreek montiments 
were coloured and ornamented on a much 'higher key than I 
have ventured to attempt, whilst the publio eye requires 

f preparation for receiving what there are as yet so few fiicts to 

' * substantiate. 

• See page 40. 
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The only porfdons of the colouring of this court for which 
there is absolute authority, are the leayes on the moulding a, and 
the enrichments on the pilaster-caps, n, which are thus published 
bv Mr. Penrose, in his work. Traces exist of the enrichment 
B, and the fret on the architraye band, c, of a stain indicating 
the form of the ornament, but without traces of colour. 




The colouring of the moulding a, which is known, is alone 
sufficient for our purpose. It establishes two broad principles 
for our guidance ; first, that of the alternation of colour, second, 
that the colours were so employed as best to define the 
moulding they enriched. 

Specks of blue and red (or, as obserred by others, green 
and red) haye been found in seyeral monuments on this 
moulding, which from its form is more likely to haye retained 
colour than any other. The absolute yalue of these colours 
is of course not known ; hence the liberty of belieying that 
they were only stains or tints,' not positiye strong colours. 
A glance at the experiment ia sufficient to upset this theory 
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at once ; the ornament, Mith anything short of the strength of 
colour we hare employed, would hare been inTirible even at 
the height we see it, much more so at the height the original 
was placed. 

As the bed-mould b represents, by the lines of the stain, 
similar mouldings carved in relief in other monuments, I 
felt I was safe in using tho colours in such a way as best to 
w represent the object it imitated. I have therefore placed 

the gold where, had the ornament been in relief and gold 
employed, gold mtist have been placed to have been seen to 
the best advantage, that is, on the convex surfaces. So of the 
other colours. 

In colouring the fret c I have followed the same principle ; 
if they took the trouble to paint so minute an ornament at 
such a height, we may be quite sure that they took every pains 
to make it as distinct as possible, and, therefore, in using blue 
and red alternately, I have endeavoured to make the lines of 
the fret more apparent. 

I was led at once to adopt a blue ground for the fneze, occu- 
(^ PT^ngy AS it does, the place of the usual friese of triglyphs and 

metopes in other monuments where the blue ground predo- 
minated ; I felt the Greek eye would have demanded it here 
had such an airangement as that of our frieze existed on a 
Ghreek monument. 

The red within the wreaths was necessary, both for general 
harmony, and also to prevent the eye passing through the 
wreaths, which would have been the case had the blue ground 
been uninterrupted. 

Ihe soffit of the comice I have coloured red, because I have 
no doubt that wherever blue, red, and yellow or gold were used, 
this must always have been the place of the red ; and I expe- 
rienced great pleasure, when in speaking on this subject with 
t M. Hittorff of Paris, he brought forth ar fragment of a soffit 
from Selinus, which, as he held it in his hand, diowed a surface 
perfectly white, but removing his hand from it, discovered a 
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large pateli of the Btrongeat red atill remuniiig on the surface 
of the preparatoiy coat of stucco with which the temple at 
SelinuB was covered. 

The boldest step I hare taken is in colouring the capitals 
of the eolumns ; the abacus e taii the echinus f. 



The echinus of the Greek column is a moulding so perfect, 
and so much refinement was used upon it bj the Greeks, that Saw 
believe it was ever intended to be ornamented. It is supposed 
that much of thia refinemrait was ezerdaed by the Greeks on 
this curve in order to prepare it for the shadow which the 
angle of the abacus cast upon it, and that all this would have 
been lost or disturbed by a painted ornament on the surface. 

There are others, however, equoUjr strong in the belief that 
it was painted and ornamented, amongst whom M. Hittorfi', 
who, in his work, gives two illustrationa from drawings of 
Greek columns on vases, one of which has im ornamental 
abacus, and the other with the honeysuckle ornament on the 
echinus. As all the ornaments on Greek vaaee are analogous 
to those of Greek temples, it is fairly concluded that the painter 
of the columns on the vases only represented what he was 
accustomed to see on the columns of buildings. 

I am not alone in the bdief that the echinus was onuunented 
with the egg-and-tongue ornament ; in fact, the form of the ■ 
moulding suggests this in preference to any oth^r. It certainly 
gives the best form for resolving the upward running-lines of 
the flutes. 

As from all the examples we have, the &et ornament is found 
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uniyenaU^ on flat bands, I have adopted it for the snrfkce of 
the abacus, and have chosen a fret which, returning within itself, 
preyents the eje from running outwards, upwards, or down- 
wards, which is generally the case with most frets. 

The spandrils of the abacus I haye supplied with an ornament 
which I thought would best cany the eye from the square of 
the angle into the circular moulding. 

It is difficult to suppose that the capitals of the columna 
could appear unomamented side by side with pilaster-caps so 
elaborately enriched; and we think it will freely be admitted 
that of the two, the known Greek pilaster-cap, and that of my 
experimental column, the latter is more quiet. 

A simple reference to the ciits will be sufficient to conyince 
any unprejudiced person that the minute scale of the onuunente 
on the pila6ter*cap demands a higher key of ornamentation 
than that I haye adopted. 

For the general tone of the plain portions of the monument, 
I haye adopted a general tint of yellow, but, as I said before, I 
belieye that the Greeks carried their ornamentation much 
beyond this. I think the architraye was enriched with 
omaments-H^ertainly the soffits ; and in monuments like the 
Parthenon, I can come to no other conclusion but that the 
columns were gold. « 

In the flutes of the Ionic columns of the Erectheum red has 
been distinctly seen. This can only haye been the ground for 
gold ; the fillets which separate the flutes of the Ionic column 
may tiben haye been white, but the flutes of the Doric column 
presenting a sharp arris, which could not receiye colour to 
separate the colours of the flutes, the columns must haye had 
one uniform tint, whateyer it might haye been, and we can 
conoeiye no other worthy of such a building as the Parthenon, 
or able to support the decoration aboye, but gold. 

There is no authority for the gilding of the anfcefix», nor for 
the gutt», but their form suggests the only mode of treatment 
they could receiye with efi'ect. 



AB APOUKIT FOR THB 
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ForUmof tha CalliD( M PdnM. 

The diBgram at once explains what ia knovn in this attempt 
of supplying the colours for a Greek ceiling ; the coloim how- 
erer eren of this are doubtful. Traces only of the stains are 
knovn, and some of the ornaments have been supposed to be 
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coloured in mch a my u to deitroy tlie rery effect, wliich a 
mere glance at the diagrauL will ahow vaa intended to be 
produced — via., to imitate, or rather take the place of oma- 
mfflitt in relief. The atar in the oentre of thie oo£Eto haa trace* 
of red upon it, and haa been publiahed ai a red atar on a blue 
ground ; but Mr. PenroH, in hia vork, tnakei it gold, which ia 
ft mudi more probable ammgement. 



It trill be seen that the parts I hare Bupplied are frets on 
the plain soffits of the beams and the ornament on tiie side of 
the beams ; the fivts I have used in such a way aa best to define 
the architectural lines of the ceiling. 

Those who ore inclined to believe that wiernfr the Greeks 
ornamented, tktrt traces of ornament are found, and that con- 
sequentlj where no omametit is found none existed, of course 
stop at tbe stage represented by the outline diagram, and 
bcliore that the general harmony which such partial ornament- 
ing would disturb waa restored by covering all the plain parts 
with stains or tints which may or may not have been varied. 
Till more is known all this must ever remoia matter of opinion 
and subject to dispute. 

This opinion, however, is entirely based on the fact that the 
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traoeB of ornament which do remain are all engraved in outline 
on the marble with a sharp inatroment ; and it is therefore 
concluded that this was the uniyeraal practice of the Greeks, 
and that, where no engraved line exists there was no ornament. 
I think tins a very bold assumption. 

It is evident that in such enduring ornaments as those of the 
Greeks, provision must have been made for repaintings ; and, 
therefore, on their moulded surfaces they took care to leave an 
enduring mark of the pattern, more especially as these mouldings 
were in positions most difficult of access ; whilst on the broader 
surfaces this labour in the beginning would not be necessary, 
as the ornaments may have been readily repainted without it. 

In the three centre bays we have attempted a still higher 
key of colour. The ornaments of the coffers are suggested by 
No. 2, firom the coffers of the Propyliea. 



KOULDINGS BNCLOSING THB PANATHBNAIC FBIBZB. 

The enrichment a, and the fret n and c, are published by 
Mr. Penrose ; a, coloured exactly as I have shown it, and 
B and with the fret only in gold, of which he imagines the 
pattern now on their surfaces may have been the trace. 
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▲rchitntTO Band, as publiahad by Mr. Penroao. 

The principle of colouring on the moulding a helps to the 
colouring of the frets b and c, which, placed in the original 
40 feet from the ground, would have been invisible in gold 
alone or any other tint. 
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THS PAKATHBKAIO FKIEZE. 

I tutre placed in the gallerj behind the Glreek and Boman 
OourtB, coots from the Slgis frieze of the British IfuBeiUD,* 



for the expreaa purpose of showing how it might poaaibly hare 
been coloured. 

The awU abtoined from tlie Brituli HuMiun were fint fiietl tn Uieir pkco ; 

muUDg portions were tliea lupplied, bj iaaertiug call* of portioni of the 
bieze found perfect in other parti of it. Thus, whea ft head, band, or foot wu 
vwating^ a out van taken of a hetd, baud, or ibot, where fooad perfect, and 
then iiuerted. So that thia frieze, although not an abwilute reproduction of 
the origiiial, ii ai nearly u pMsiUa all Qreek. Thia reatoration vu oanfided to 
Ifr. Bafhelle Monti, auiated by FraniMItterlBoLnei and Andreaa Onu, 
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Thai it ITU coloured in lome maimer or otli«r there can be 
no maimer of doubt, and ve tlunk that any unprejudiced 
pen<m vho will examine the portion of the friese in white at 
the end of gallerj, with the known painted ornament above 
and below it, will at onoe admit thia. There are other oon- 
aiderationa which would lead one to imagine it deatined to 
receiTe colour, even bad no tracea of colour been found on 
the architecture abore and around it. Ai there are atill many 
who beliere, and will beliere against all evidence, that thia 
frieu never waa pointed, I must bring forward lome arguments 
which appear to me ao atrcmg as to render the idea of its 
colourless state impossible. 

^nUs &iete in the Parthenon is 40 feet from the ground to the 
centre of it, and in the poiitioa jl on the section (p. 17), whilst 
our experiment is only 16 fleet, to the centre of the bas-relief : 
to be seen at an angle of 15*, the eye of ^he spectator must 
have been at least 60 feet £rom it : now only let the visitor 
atand at this distanoe from the portion of our coot that 
remains in white, and he will aee how little of tbe detail ia 
visible to the eye. 
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Let him pkce himself at the same distance from the portion 
of frieze which I have painted^ and he will, see how visibly 
colour develops form. 

How many thousands pass daily the Athenamm Olub in 
Pall Mall and are not conscious that there is above their heads 
a copy of this divine work of Phidias ; if this were coloured 
(as it ought to be) who could pass by and escape it. The 
^ frieze in the Parthenon could not have been seen without 
colour as distinctly as the copy on the AtheniBum Club, as it 
was under a portico, and in shadow. 

People are apt to argue that Phidias never could have taken 
such pains to study the light and shade of this bas-relief if 
the fineness of his workmanship had had to be stopped up when 
bedaubed with paint. 

Now people who argue thus have never understood what 
colour does when applied to form. The very fact that colour 
has to be applied, demands the highest finish in the form 
beneath. By more visibly bringing out the form it makes all 
defects more prominent. Let any one compare the muscles of 
^' the figures in white, with the muscles of those coloured, and he 
will not hesitate an instant to admit this truth. The labours 
of Phidias, had they never received colour, would have been 
thrown away ; it was because he designed them to receive colour 
that such an elaboration of the surface was required. 

My attempt is seen imder every disadvantage ; it is too near 
the eye and too near the light ; and it is painted on a material 
which is most ungracious for the reception of colour. The 
minute undulations of marble alwa3r8 lose something in a 
plaster reproduction, but when the plaster has further to be 
painted with four coats of oil paint to stop the suction, it may 
readily be imagined how much the more delicate modulations 
of the sur&.ce will suffer. 

I have preferred, however, to put forth this experiment with 
all its disadvantages, than attempt to soften the asperities 
by any artificial arrangement, convinced that if it can find 

o2 
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•omefitYour in its present poiitioii, it would gain immeasurably 
by being seen in a position analogous to that ooeupied by the 
originaL 

It will be seen flirther on that no traoBS of colour exist at tiie 
present time on these marbles ; they were moulded in Atbens 
priortotheir remoYsl to this country, and whatever colour they 
may haye then retained disappeared during the cleansing of the 
marbles by soap-lees, after tiie process of moulding. 

We sM therefore driven to the remains of colour on other 
monuments, and to anal(^ for the proposed restoration of the 
several colours. 

BAOKQfiOUND. 

The colour of the background of some of the pediments of 
the Greek temples is known to have been Uue, and if we admit 
that the bodies of the figures were painted at all, it could have 
been no other colour. The flesk colour being necessarily some 
kind of red, would have been injured by a red ground, whilst 
yellow would have advanced to the eye, and can form a back- 
ground only to white, the only colour more advancing than 
itself. I believe, and it is generally accepted as proved, that 
the ground was blue; and as there are many who stop here, 
admitting the blue ground, but denying the colouring of the 
figures, a portion of the frieze has been left in this stage, to 
enable them to form a judgmoit up<m it. 

THS HAI&. 

When I first attempted the experiment, I had a strong 
instinct that the hair should be gold ; but not having then 
authority for it, I was induced to try it both brown and grey ; 
neither of these colours, however, was satisfSActory ; but 
having afterwards seen the collection of terra-cottas in the 
Louvre I became convinced that I was right in supposing 
that they should be gold. In all these, specimens the hair is 
of an intense red, which can only have been the ground of 
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gilding, now obliterated. In the Elgin Mete, in the British 
MuBemn, may still be seen the holes which were drilled to fix 
on the metallic trappings, which were also, no doubt, gilt ; and 
were these affixed in our experiment, the effect would be much 
more harmonious. ' 

THB FLBSH. 

The most difficult point to determine, is the colour of the 
flesh. It is evident that the Gbeeks would avoid every attempt 
at representing niature. Whatever colours they used, we 
may be sure that they were treated conventionally only, so 
as to suggest the nature of the object represented, yet not 
to attempt a direct imitation ; we must feel, however, that ihey 
went to the utmost limit of conventionality. 

M. Hittorff has in his possession a fragment of a figure from 
Selinus, retaining a flesh colour very similar to that which we 
have employed. 

Although colour has been found on the hair, eyes, lips, and 
drapery of Ghreek fragments of marble, no traces have as yet 
been found on the nude portions. And those who believe that 
the marble of the Ghreeks was only stained and not painted, 
build up a triumphant argument on this. The explanation, 
however, is very simple ; it is evident that the smooth portions 
of a coloured object would lose their colour first under the 
influence of time, and, in fact, all traces of colour that ever 
are found, are found in the folds and crevices, from which it is 
fairly argued that the surface of which they formed a part was 
of that colour. 

Even in the Alhambra, which was entirely covered with 
colour, and which is so many centuries nearer our time than 
the Greek temples, colour is but rarely found on the surface : 
it is only by what is found in the depths and hollows^ that we 
know how the whole was coloured. 

On the terra-cottas of the Louvre there are figures where 
the white ground with which the whole surface of the terra- 
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oottM was eoferod, ' Mmaint perfect .over the wliole of tha 
flgnree, at the laine time that a fragment of fleah tint atill 
remains upon some portion of it. Were this absent, it might 
eqnalljwell be argued, tiiat the Ghreeks irere in the habit of 
painting the flesh white on their terra-cottas. 



H0B8B& 

In seeking a oolonr Ibr the horses, I Uit the ehoioe lay 
between red, white, black, or greys further, that whaterer 
colour was employed, it would be in soch' a way as best to 
define and distinguish the Tsrious portions of the groups. I 
do not think that a single cdour, or shades of the same colour, 
would have fulfilled this condition. White horses would hare 
been too prominent, black too sombre. The red I hare employed 
appeared to be the best colour for the principal horses, as best 
balancing by their masses the blue background, whilst the 
relief between horse and horse could be harmoniously obtained 
by the employment of grey for the bade horses. Authority for 
this mode of treatment exists on the Greek vases and in the 
Etruscan tombs, where, when one horse passes before another 
there is a change of colour. As the horses in this friese are ia 
ranks of nine, it is most probable that there waa still more 
variety of colour than I have attempted, to keep the various 
groups together. 

THB n&APRRIBa. 

I was led to adopt this mode of treating the draperies from 
the inspection of the Louvre collection of terwMsottas, where 
the draperies are very well preserved. They are mostly 
pale blue and pale pink, the pale blue with a pink bord^ 
and the pink drapery with a blue border. I have arranged 
the draperies in the way I felt most conducive to the general 
eflfect, so as to bring the whole into harmony. The colours of 
the other portions of the dresses are suggested by the materials 
which they may be presumed to represent. 
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In placing this experiment before tbe public, I am quite 
Aware how vain would be the hope that I had produced a 
result worthy of the G-reeks ; where there is so little to guide, 
fiuccess is well nigh impossible. The most that I could hope to 
attain was to produce a result that might have existed, and that 
would not have been discordant with the other portions of a 
Gh*eek monument. My £iilures even would answer a useful 
purpose, if they served to direct other minds to work out this 
most interesting problem, and to induce further researches on 
the monuments of Greece, which have hardly yet been examined 
in this direction, because they have not as yet been examined 
with faith, but rather with reluctance. 

The experiment cannot be fairly tried till tried on marble, 
and in condition^ of space, atmosphere, &c., similar to those 
under which the originals were placed. 

I would ask those critics who stand on the ground of tradi- 
tional opinion, not too rashly by hard words to attempt to stop 
the inquiry which this experiment may suggest. The facts 
are too strong to be put aside by any opinion. If all who are 
anxious for the truth will only seek it, there is little doubt that 
we may approach, if we do not reach it. 

I have done all in my power to aid the cause. I have stood in 
the breach, and shall be content should others walk over me to 
a more complete victory. I am only anxious, in the meanwhile, 
that the Greeks should not be condemned on my accoxmt. 

I have no authority whatever for the colouring of the 
monument of Lysicrates in the Great Transept. One fact 
•deserves to be recorded, the beautiful bas-reliefs of the 
firiese were absolutely invisible from below, when in white, 
and this made me certain that it was a monument designed to 
receive colour, and I therefore de{iermined to attempt its 

Testoration. 

OWEN JONBS. 
Crystal FaiiACI^ Juim^ 1854. 



NOTE BY MR, PENROSE. 

I HATB Been no reaaon to alter my opinion (quoted p. 6) that the 
siir&oe of the marble played a oonnderable part in the general 
effecty and that it waa not concealed with paint, but tinged or 
stained in some manner to the proper tone. An extennve and 
carefnl examination of the Pentelic qnarriea by the orden of Bang 
Otho has shown that large blocks such as were used at Athens are 
very rare indeed. The distance also from the city is considerable : 
whereas there are quarries on Mount Hymettus at little more than 
one-third of the distance (and most conTcnient for carnage), which 
toniah immense masses of dore-coloured marble (much prised, it 
would seem, by the Romans, Hor. ii 18), and inferior in no respect 
but that of colour to the Pentelic. It could therefore only hare 
been the intrinsic beauty of the latter material that led to its 
employment by so practical a people as the Athenians. 'WlXk 
respect to the use of the outline traced with a sharp point (jp. 16), 
had this been a provision forrepaintings, its absence from the Done 
echinus is at least condusiye that there was no ofnament painted 
on that member ; for on no part of the ardhitectnre would the 
difficulty of reproducing the pattern haye been greater. But since 
these outlines are found indifferently both on small and large 
mouldings, it seems to be a sound conclusion which limits the 
painted ornaments to the parts so outlined. 

BBP&T. 

I do not think that, with our present ideas of economy, we are 
able to appreciate the motiTes of the Athenians in choosing their 
marble from the Pentelic quarries in pre fe re n ce to those of Mount 
Hymettus. We must remember that the Greeks built for their 
gods ; and the Pentelic marble, hy presenting greater difficulties in 
its acquirition may have been a more preoious)[offoring. I can more 
easily understand this than the use of granite by the Elgyptians, 
whidi was sought for from quarries much more distant, and pre* 
sented difficulties of workmandiip many times greater. 

Mr. Penrose has examined most minutely the capitak of the 
oolumns of the Parthen<m, and is convinced that no outline of any 
kind exists upon them ; but I am not so convinced that there 
never was one there, because, although outlines are found on 
fragments of some of the mouldings, they do not exist everywhere 
on the same moulding : it is only under favourable droumstances 
that the outline has been preserved. A Doric echinus may yet be 
found with outlines upon it. 

OWBN JONBS. 
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HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. 



NOTE. 

I BATB been fitTonred Vy Mr. G. H. Leww with the folloirbg 
ttgomeiita deriTed from a penisal of Qnatremire da QninoQj, 
WmckehiMDii, and the pMBMtget of ancUiit aathon which an anp- 
posed to throw light on thia qnostion ; thete I'h»^6 submittod to 
a well-known anthority on Oreek literature, Mr. w. Watkiai Lloyd, 
and plaoe here his obeerrations on the argnment of Mr. Lewisi^ 
as I am most anxious that the pnblic should be in poBsesrion of 
whaterer ean be said on either side. 
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HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. 



Tbb ide» of ilie Ghreeki having punted th«ir ttatiiM ii so 
repugnant to all our modeni pr^udgmentay that the mind ia 
alov in familiariaing itaelf with, the fact, even when indiaputable 
evidence ia brought forward. The Qreeka were artiata of auoh 
exquiaite taate, luid of prinoiplea ao aevere, that to acouae them 
of having painUd itaUut, ia to aocuae them of committing what in. 
our day ia regarded aa pure ** barbariam.'' The Qreeka did not 
aim at reality, but at ideality ; and the painting of atatuea ia 
thought to be only an attempt to imitate reality. 

Kevertheleaa, however atartling, the fact remaina : the Qreeka 
did paint their atatuea. living eyea have aeen the paint. Living 
teatimony aupporta the teatimony of ancient writera, and all that 
will be neoeaaary in theae pagea ia to ftouah aome of the principal 
pointa of evidence. 

In the firat place, the reader muat get out of all aoulpture 
gallerieay eraae from hia mind all preconceptiona derived from 
antique remaina and modem practicea. Having done ao, let him 
reflect on the hiatorical development of aculpture, and he will aee 
thia idea of painted figurea falling in ita tnie place. 

Sculpture of eourae began in Qreeoe, aa elaewhere, with idola. 
It is the cuatom of all barbaroua nationa to colour their idola. 
The IJgyptiana, aa we know beyond all doubt, not only coloured, 
but dreaaed theira. So did the Qreeka. It may be a queation, 
whether the Qreeka borrowed their art fkom the I^gyptiana, 
improving it, aa they did eveiytlung elae. Let acholara decide 
that queation. Thia, however, ia certain, that in either caae the 
ligyptian practice would obtain-^ 

lat If the Qreeka borrowed frauL the S^syptiana, they would 
borrow the painting and dreaaing. 

2nd. If they did not borrow — ^if their art waa indigenoua— then 
it would come under the univeraal law of barbarian art ; and 
painting would, at any rate in the earlier epocha, hare been 
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employed. (We know that both paintiTig and dreaaing were 
employed in all epochs.) 

This being bo, and the custom being univerBal, unless the change 
from painted to unpainted statues had been veiy gradual, insensibly 
so, the man who first produced a marble statue without any 
addition would have been celebrated as an innovator. Ko such 
celebrity is known. 

Ancient literature abounds with references and allusions to the 
practices of painting and dressing statues. Space prevents their being 
copiously cited here. Moreover, many of them are too vague for 
direct evidence. Of those which are unequivocal a few will be given. 

Dressing Statues. — PauRanias describes a nympheum, where the 
women assembled to worship, containing figures of Bacchus, Ceres, 
and Proserpine, the heads of which alone were visible, the rest of 
the body being hidden by draperies. And this explains a passage 
in TertuUian ('^De Jejun.," 16), where he compares the goddesses 
to rich ladies having their attendants specially devoted to dress 
them — suas Kab^wt omairiees. For it must be borne in mind 
that the Greek idols, like the saints in Catholic cathedrals, were 
kept dressed and ornamented with religious care. Hence Homer 
frequently alludes to the offerings of garments made to propitiate 
a goddess ; thus, to cite but one. Hector tells Hecuba to choose 
the most spkendid peplos to offer to Minerva for her aid and favour. 
Dionysius, the Gl^rant of Syracuse, according to a well known 
anecdote, stripped the Jupiter of lus golden doak, mockingly 
declaring that it was too heavy for summer, and too cold for winter. 

** The gcdden doak of the Sicilian Jupiter seems scarcely to illua- 
trate the subject of dressing statues — as it was probably not 
drapery, not doth enriched with gold — but solid, like the 
golden JEJgis of the Minerva of Phidias, which could be 
removed and replaced. '^ — ^W. W. Lloyd. 

^niese dressed statues were for the most part doUs, however 
large. The reader must remember that the dolls of his nursery 
are the lineal descendants of andent idols. Each house had its 
lares or household gods ; each house hod its dressed idols. Statues, 
in our sense of the word, were, it may be supposed, not dressed ; 
but that they were painted and omamehted there seems to be 
ample evidence. 

Cdaured Statues, — ^If we had no other evidence than is 
afforded in the great variety of materials employed — ^ivory, gold, 
ebony, silver, brass, bronze, amber, lead, iron, cedar, pear-tree, &a, 
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it would saffioe to indieata tliftt tha pnjtidioe about ** purity of 
marble'' it a prejudioa. Dlia critio may dadaxa tbat a aarara 
taata rapudiataa all colour, all mingling of matoriala ; but tha 
Greek aoulpton addraaaed tba aenaaa and taataa of ilia Greek 
nation, and did ao vitha view to nUgioui affect, just aa in Oatbolio 
cathedrals painted windows, pieturea, and jewelled madonnas 
appeal to the senses of the populace. 

The Greeks made statues of ivoiy and gold combined. They 
also combined various metals with a view of producing the affect of 
oolour. One airainpla will suffice here. Pliny tells us (Ub, xzziv. 
cap. 14) that the sculptor of the statue of Athamas, wishing to 
represent tha blush of shame succeeding his murder of his son, 
made the head of a metal composed of copper and iron, the disso*. 
lution of the famginous material giving the sur&ce a red glow-— 
ut TvlbigiM ^fiM per nUonm cerif relueenie, toq^rimenkur vereouMdus 
ru5or. Twenty analogous CTamples of various metals employed 
for colouring puxpoaea might be cited. . Quatremka de Quinoey, 
in his great work, ** Le Jupiter Olympien,'' has collected 
many. 

The reader may, however, admit that statues were made of 
various matarials, and that the bronze statuaa-— which ware incom- 
parably mora numerous than the marble, may have been tinted, ^ 
but atill foal disinclined to believe that tha marbU statues ware 

Let it be ramamberad that Socnitaa waa tha son of a sculptor, 
and that Plato lived in Athens, awpiaintad with the great sculptors 
and their works ; than read this passage, wherein Socrates employs, 
by way of simile, the practice ,of painting statues : *' Just as if, 
when painting statues, a penMm should blame us for not placing 
the moat beautiAil cdloura on the moat beautiftd parte of tha figure 
—-inasmuch aa the eyea, the moat beautiftil parte, ware not painted 
puxple, but black — ^we ahould answer him by saying, COever fellow, 
do not suppose wa are to paint eyea so beautifiilly that they should 
not appear to be eyes.'' (Plato, '^De Eapub.'' Ub. iv., near the 
beginning.) 

This passage would long ago have settled the question, had not 
the modems been pre-ocoupied with the belief that the Greeks did 
not paint their statues. They, therefore, read the passage in 
another sense ; many translators read ** pictures" for ** statues,'' 
But the Greek word tufdptas signifies '^ statue," and is never used to 
signify " picture." It means statue, and a statuary is called the 
maker of such statues, aydpiayroirotof, (Mr. Davis, in Bohn's 
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Sngliflli edition of Plato, avoida the diffioolty by tranfllating it 
** human figures.'') 

'^ Thia passage is dedbdye as far as it goes, but it does not touch 
the question of colouring the flesh. It proyes that as late as 
Plato's time it was usual to apply colour to the eyes of statues ; 
and assuming, what is not stated, that marble statues are m 
question, we are brought to the same point as by the JSiginetan 
marbles, of which the eyes, lips, portions of the armour and 
draperies were found colouxed. I foxget whether the hair was 
found to be coloured, but the absence of traces of colour on 
the flesh, while they were abundant elsewhere, indicates that 
if coloured at all it must have been by a different and more 
perishable process — by a tint, or stain, or varnish. The 
JE^ginetan statues being archaic, do not give an absolute rule 
for those of Phidias. The ardbaio Athenian bas-relief of a 
warrior in excellent preservation, shows vivid colours on 
drapery and ornaments of armour, and the eye-balls were also 
coloured ; but again, there is no trace of colour on the flesh."—- 
W. W. Llow). 

Here is a passage which not only estabUshes the sense of the 
one in Plato, but while unequivocally declaring that the ancients 
painted their statues gives the reason why the paint is so seldom 
discoverable in the antique remains. It is from Plutarch (^^Qunst. 
Eoman." xcviiL, at the end) : '< It is necessary to be veiy careful 
of statues, otherwise the vermiUon toUk vihieh Ihe ancUni sUUueg 
toere eolowred vnU quiMy dUajppear," 

'* This passage refers to archaic sacred figures, and at Rome (not in 
Greece), where afier providing for the sacred geese and ganders, 
the first duty of certain officials on taking office was to furbish 
the agdlma, or statue, which was necessaiy on * account of the 
quick fading of ihe vermilion wUh which they used to tinge the 
arehaie statues,* This is an accurate translation and a literal 
-—and implies a difference between the archaic and the more 
modem in respect of colour, though not necessarily excluding 
all colour from the latter." — ^W. W. Lloyd. 

Had this passage been generally known the dispute could never 
have maintained itself. There is nothing equivocal in the use of the 
word fuXrivoy, which means '* vermilion ;" nothing which admits of 
doubt in the phi*ase ^ ra iroXaia rov oyaXfiarcay €xp»{ov. 
And there are abundant notices extant which illustrate it. 
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ObawiU luffioe. Tlie celebrated marble ttatue of a Baodumte by 
Soopas ia deecribed aa bolding, in lieu of tbe miyxaua, a dead 
roebuok wbioh ia out open, and the marble repreienti living flesh. 
People have tried to explain this by saying that £kx>paa discovered 
coloured veina in the marble, which he used to indicate living 
flesh. Th» explanation is absurd. In the flnt place veina do not 
so run in nuoble as to represent flesh; in the second, unless 
statues ioers ususlly coloured, such veins, if they existed, would be 
regarded as terrible blemishes, and the veiy thing the Qreeks are 
supposed to have avoided'^^via,, colour as representing reality-— 
would have been shown. 

But colour KMw used, as we know, and Pausaniaa ('^Aroad.'* 
Ub. viiL, cap. 39) describes a statue of Bacchus as having aU those 
portions not hidden by draperies, painted vermilion, the body being 
of gilded wood. He also distinctly says that the statues made of 
gypsum were painted, describing a statue of Baochua yv^v vnroi^- 
/MMy, which waa— 4he langusge ia expUdt----'' OftuMiien<ed with 
paint'' cvutc^oayM^/MMi^ Tpa^. 

'^Thia statue was apparently ithyphallio, and probably acchaia 
Not drapeiy, but ivy and laurel, concealed the lower part of 
it. The colour of the exposed part wasnot local, but applied 
to the whole of it''— W. W. Lloto. 

Virgil, in an epigram, not only oflbrs Venus a maidiU statue of 
Amor, the wings of which shall be many-cdloured and the quiver 
nainted^ but he iTitiinstfla that thia •t^o-11 be ao benainn it ia 

customary— 

Marmftrsmqae tibi, Dea, venieoioribui aU§ 

And in the seventh Sdogue, Virgil, speaking of the atatue of 
Diana, desoribea it aa of marble with seoiiei sandals bound round 
the leg aa high aa the calf. 

8i propriom hoo f ueiit^ levi de rnaname tota 
Pnnioeo ttabia aunui eyiiieU oothumo. 

And there ia a passage in Pliny which is decisive, as soon aa 
we understand the allusion. Speaking of Nicias (lib. xxxv. 
cap. 11), he says, that Pkaxiteles, when asked which of his marble 
works beat satisfied him, replied, ** Those which Kiciaa haa had 
under his hands." ** So much," adda Pliny, ** did he prise the 
finiahing of Nicias"— ^-ioniiim eiroumliUoni ^ui hibuebat, 

The meaning of thia passage hangs on the word ewoumUUo. 
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WinckelmAnn follows the maas of commentaton in undentanding 
this aa refening to some mode of pdUMng the statues ; but 
Quatrem^ de Quincey, in his magnificent work '^Le Jupiter 
Olympien/' satisfactorily shows this to be untenable, not only 
because no sculptor could think of preferring such of his statues 
as had been better polished, but also because Nioias being a painUTf 
not a sculptor, his services must have been those of a painter. 

What were they ? Nicias was an encau$Uc painter ^ and hence it 
seems clear that his arou«?ili^io— his mode of finishing the statues, 
so highly prized by Praxiteles — ^must have been the application 
of encaustic painting to those parts which the sculptor wished to ^ 

have ornamented. For it is quite idle to suppose a sculptor like 
Praxiteles woidd allow another sculptor to finiah his works. The y 

rough work may be done by other hands, but thd finishing is ' ' 

always left to the artist. The statue completed, there still 
remained the painter's art to be employed, and for that Kidas was 
renowned. 

Even Winckelmann {** Geschichte der Kunst,'' buch L kap. 2), 
after noting how the ancients were accustomed to dress their 
statues, adds, ^*This gave rise to the painting of those parts 
of the marble statues which represented the clothes, as may be 
seen in the Diana found at Herculameum in 1760. The hair is * 

blonde ; the draperies white, with a triple border, one of gold, the 
other of purple, with festoons of flowers, the third plain purple." 

There are still traces visible of gilding in the hair of statues. 
Even the Yenus de' Medici has such. And the bored ears speak 
plainly of earrings. 

While the testimony of antiquity is thus explicit, there is the 
still more convincing testimony of living eyes, which have seen this 
painting on statues. The celebrated Swedish traveller, Akerblad, 
says, '^I am convinced that the practice of colouring marble h. 

statues and buildings was much more frequent than is supposed. 
The second time I visited Athens, I had opportunity of narrowly 
inspecting the frieze of the Temple of Theseus, and I came away 
convinced it had been painted." Quatrem^re de Quincey mentions 
statues he has seen, and refers especially to the Apollo in the 
Louvro, made of Pentelic marble, almost all over the naked 
surfaces of which a trace of red was fSuntly perceptible. The same 
with a Diana at Versailles ; but he adds, '' these traces grow daily 
fainter." The eyes and mouth of the colossal Pallas de Velletri 
still retain the violet colour. 4 

Such are a few of the evidences. On examining them, we find 
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ih«n not only nneqiiiTooal in th«mMlvM| but oomplemontaxy of 
•ach other. Living testimony, euppoeing it to be aooepted without 
demur, would n^t suffioe to aettle the question of what was the 
ancient praotioe ; for it might not unz«|ttonably be axgued that 
these traces of painting on the statues are only evidences of a 
degenerate taste — ^like our whitewashing of cathedrals and no 
evidences of Qreek artists having perpetrated such offences against 
taste. But when it is seen, by the testimony of ancient writers, 
such as Plato, Pliny, Plutarch, and Virgil, that the Qreek artists 
did colour their statues, the fact of the statues being discovered 
with traces of colour is explained, while on the other hand this 
&ct helps to clear away all trace of doubt which might linger in a 
supposed equivocalness in the passages from ancient writers. 

a. H. LBWBS. 

** Am regards archaic sculpture in Greece, we may be considered 
to have decisive proof from Pausanias and others, that the 
ancient sacred figures, that were rather venerated as idols 
than, admired for art, were often entirely coloured — flesh and 
drapery with vermilion, perhaps conventionally and rudely 
enough, as we find on Ihe archaic vases, the flesh of women 
painted white, and that of men black. 

Ihe marble statues of JBfgina, and others, that are works of 

' truly fine art, offer a second form of the application of colour. 
Here the eyes, Ups, draperies, ornaments, and details of arms, 
have their true local colour, but the monimients themselves 
only give us the negative evidence with respect to the flesh, 
that if coloured at all, it must have been less solidly. Unless 
it were tinged or stained, it is diflicult to imderstand how the 
• effect of the coloured part could have been otherwise than 
very disagreeable-— spotty, patchy, crude, ghastly to the last 
degree ; but the experiment might be tried. 

On the other hand, it is most certain that in the chryselephantine 
statues, the Idinerva of the Parthenon, the Jupiter Olympian, 
the Juno of Argos, by Phidias, and by Polydetua, the 
greatest variety of colour was applied throughout— -or rather 
variety of colour was given by the different materials of which 
these figures were composed, ivory, gold, various coloured 
woods, stones and gems. But painting or staining in ihe 
proper sense of the words, was certainly applied to some 
portions ; as, for instance, Pausanias states that the robe of 
Jupiter had lilies painted on it 

D 
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The application of colour to' the details of the architecture at 
least, and to portions of the architectonic sculpture, would 
be absolutely required, to harmonise them with the chief 
object in the temple itself. 

Lastly, as to the flesh of marble statues of the best age, no rule 
can be deduced for this from any practice that obtained in 
primitive times, or fix>m chryselephantine works, which seem 
to have been in designed contrast in the whole of their 
treatment. 

The argument for colour on marble flesh of the best age, from 
existing remains, so far as I am aware, is equal to zero. But 
the passage respecting Nicias and Polycletus, is of very great 
force. There is no escape from its application to marble 
statues, nor from the great skill that there was occasion and 
scope for in the cvrcy/ndiUo. "Whatever this tinging or 
colouring may have been, we may be sure that it was so 
employed as to heighten the purest effects. The edge and 
sharpness, and smoothness and brilliancy, of the material, 
cannot have been destroyed by it ; rather sobered it may 
be, but still enhanced. Doubtless it aided the peculiiur 
glories of sculpture, the display of forms, by rendering them 
more visible — ^idealised rather than imitated nature, and 
treated every part under the law *of regard to the supreme 
intention and sentiment of the whole. The same remarks 
(such as they are) apply to bas-reliefk, which, however, have 
difficidties of their own. 

Vitruvius (viL 9), after describing the preparation of minvum or 
vermilion, goes on to speak of its liability to change colour 
from the action of direct sunlight, and gives instx*ucti6ns for 
protecting it ; he does not mention the medium employed with 
the colour, but as it is insoluble, we must assume the use of 
size, as in other instances, or gum, <S;c. The wall he is iliinlring 
of is apparently stucco. 

< When the wall is painted with vermilion and dry, lay on with 
a brush (of bristles, a hard or rough brush), Punic wax melted 
over the fire, and a little tempered with oil ; then by means 
of hot coals in an iron vessel, warm the wall well and make 
the wax run, and equalize itself ; afterwards rub it with a wax 
candle and clean cloths, as nude marble figures are treated.' 

Pliny (xxL 14) gives the preparation of Punic vrax by a process 
of which the chemical result, according to Dr. Turner, was a 
soap of twenty parts wax to one of soda. He also (xxxuL 7) 
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the same prooeas m Yitruviiui aboTOi apparently 
copying him or a common authority. The wax^ he aaya, ia 
applied hot^ heated with coala (admotis gaUa oarbonibus, 
whaterer they may be), and then rubbed with wax candles, 
and afterwards with dean linen cloths, as marbles also become 
bright (or shiny), (sicut et marmora nitescunt). 

Now how much of the treatment thus expressed applies to sculp- 
ture f Putting the case most strongly, it might be said, — ^the 
whole, and that nothing less than the whole, will accord with 
the eircwmlUio of statues mentioned elsewhere, and by applying 
the whole we might connect these notices with those of Plutarch 
and Pausanias of the employment of Yermilion in colouring 
statues, though these latter go for very little as applicable to 
the best works of the best time. The construction of the words 
of both authors imply in strictness that the wax and linen rub- 
bings of statues were applied to the wax prcTiously laid on 
and heated. 

The treatment of statues is referred by Yitruvius specially to the 
nude ; it seems, therefore, to have had connection with a 
design to assist or heighten the effect of the sculptured nude 
flesh, as distinguished from drapery, drc. This would be 
natural enough, though no colours were employed, or not for 
every part, but if they were we must suppose that Vitruvius 
has vermilion in his mind leading him to limit his observation. 
Pliny's expression shows that even assuming colour there is no 
opaqueness in question. 

If a verdict were to be given on this evidence as it stands, I am 
much disposed to think that it must be in favour of a tinge of 
vermilion, protected by a brilliant varnish, having been applied 
to the nude portions of (? some) marble statues in such a manner 
that both colour and varnish assisted the fine surface and bril- 
liant effect of the lucent marble. So much for this part of 
the evidence and its bearing on a final decision. ''-^^W. W. 
Lloyd. 
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In 1836 a committee was appointed by the Royal Inatitate of 
British Architects, to examine the Elgin Marbles in the British 
Museum, in order to ascertain whether any evidences remained as 
to the employment of colour in the decoration of the architecture 
or sculpture. * 

This committee consisted of Mr. Hamilton, Sir Bichard 
Westmacott, Sir Charles L. Dastlake, B^A., Mr..CockereU, RA., 
Dr. Faraday, and Messrs. Angell, Donaldson, and Scoles. The 
committee found on several architectural fragments from the 
Erectheum and the Propylae of Athens, traces of ornaments which 
had been engraved with a tool on the surface of the marble, and 
also verified a difference of texture in the parts occupied by the 
coloured surface from the ground, but were unable to decide 
** whether the parts now smooth and rough were originally in that 
state, or whether the part now rough has become so in consequence 
of the action of the atmosphere upon it, the smooth part having 
been protected from that action by gilding or colour." 

No traces of colour were discovered on any of the figures 
of the bas-reUefs, metopes, or sculptures of the pediments, 
but it was stated to the committee by Mr. Sarti, the 
modeller, who was engaged in taking moulds of the whole 
series of the Elgin Marbles belonging to the Parthenon, 
^* that the whole surface of the marbles had been twice washed 
over with soap leys, subsequently to their having been moulded on 
former occasions, as that or some other strong add is necessary for 
the purpoM of removing the soap which is' originally put on the 
surface in order to detach the plaster of the mould ; Dr. Faraday 
was of opinion that this drcumstanoe was of itself sufficient to 
have removed every vestige of colour, which might have existed 
originally on the surface of the marble." 

A letter was read to the committee, from Mr. Bracebridge, 

* Extracted from the report of the committee, pabliahed in the Transactions 
of the Bo/al Institute of British Artists, Vol I. Part II. 1842. 
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an di&wn Iioia tiba BOctiiMm poctiflo of tbai 
<if Minenrft Pnlii, BttdnMH^ aad Biiiiltiim, ao 
well kaovA in the Acropolk. Ihk ade of tbs twnpin, hmag ao 
Will Ae lt« ad from tba sm IxMae^ has lactiiiiil ite ■mlfiiiiHMl 
amamanla aa IraA and ahaip aaiC kitoiy ImklMwi ; aadlhafwimBaa 
ci liiia itnrtiflo Imiimf Untatl wiiii. ^i*"«*^i* alaboKaielr wwli iMi and 
wdUb^liarad, bara xvlaiiiad ranaiM of colooi; At ilia top of iho 
^ ■■t ff i £ia ttpdCMMXtWm a tliin coat of data^ooloored paint ia vinblBL at 
oiJiar poinii jalknr and lad ocdoor maj ba tnoed ; but itie la- 
maininir piaoca aia ao — f*ft in and tiia i» ff | ^fn rT ao — *— ^^^ fr^iwi ^n ^ 
laara tiia aobjaet in diqpiita ; thia being alona eertun tbat than 
wat onaa oolovr eaieliiUj applied (at'all erenti^ to tbaonta|^ 
pacta of iha raliaf or ooneava paita of tba cipitihij Aw.), and UuX 
tbia ooloitr vaa of vazioua ebadaa ; tba pratobecant put of tba 
wofk laUana no oolonr. Tba pBobabOitjr tbat Una, red, and jraOov 
van need ia rat/ atnng." 

Mr. Bnoabridga linrtbor atatea, tbat <<in tba vinter of 1835-6, 
aa axMMraiioa vaa mada to tba depib of twanij-fiva tet^ at tba 
eontb eatt ang^ of tba Partbenon ; beve remaina wen finind of 
bufe blocba of niarUa freeb from tba qoairiea, di^ipinga, kc kc ; 
and balow tbeee, fcagmenta of Teeeeli, potteiy, and burnt vood. 
No ona wbo eaw tbeae oonld doubt tbat a lend waa dog down to 
below tbat wban tba workman of tba Paitbaoon bad tbrown tbair 
nfoea marble, in liMt tba lavel of tba old Haeatompedon, of wbicb 
poinbly tba burnt wood may bava bean tba remaina. 

^'Han wan liound numy piaoea of marble, and among tbeea 
fiagmanta parte of triglypba, of flntad oolomna, and of etatuae, par> 
tioularly a fmiala bead (tba bairia nearly tba ooatume of the praeant 
day). 

** Ibeea three laat-mentioned fragmente ^en painted with the 
brightaat red, blue, and yellow, or rather ▼ermilion, ultramarine, 
and etraw-oolour, which laat may have fSMied in the earth. 

** Theee ourioua apecimena an carefiilly preeerved in the AaK>- 
polie, but much fear ia entertained of their retaining the bngbtneee 
of their highly oontraated ooloura for any length of time. The 
coloun an laid on in thick ooate. The female &oe had the eyea 
and eyebrows painted. When we oonaider the brilliancy of Pen- 
telio marble when fresh worked, then appean a reason for using 
coloun beyond that of imitating the usagee of Attica, in mon 
ancient temples, namely,that the minutioe of the work in many parte 
would haye been lost to the eye amidst the general biiUiancy/' 
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The oommittee finally oonduded that ** Upon a oondderatioxi 
of all the facto in the preceding minutesy it appears to the 
committee, that there remain no indicationa of colour artifi- 
daUy applied upon the aurflMie of the atatues and baa*reliefi^ 
that ia upon the historical aoulpture. That, aooording to Dr. 
Faraday's opinion, those portions of the marbles, which, from the 
tone and surface might be supposed to be the result of colour 
applied thereon, are the original surface of the marble, stained by 
the atmosphere, the presence of iron in the marble, or by some 
such natural cause. That some of the architectural finagmento 
present indisputable traces of tone, indicative of regular architec- 
tural ornaments, and the outlines of such omamento are distinctly 
traceable, being marked with a sharp instrument on the surface of 
the marble. 

** The committee cannot positiyely state, firom the appearance of 
the marble, that such tones have been produced by colour, as they 
think that none of the colour itself remains, but that the indication of 
tone resulto f^m the mere yariation of surface. Judging, howerer, 
firom the information contained in Mr. Bracebridge's commnnica- 
tion, there appears no reason to doubt that colour has been applied. 
This is confirmed by the portions of coatings brought from Athens 
by Mr. Donaldson, and analysed by Dr. Faraday, who has detected 
fiit, or vitreous substan^se, and carbonate of copper, mixed with 
wax, and a fimgrant gum. Iliis analysis proyes tiiat the sur- 
&ce of the shafts of the coliimns of the Theseum and other parto 
of the edifices finom which these coatings were taken, were coyered 
with a coloured coating. The glass eyes also of the Ionic capitals 
of the tetrastyle portico of the Acropolis, at Athens, prove, that 
various materials were employed by ike Athenians in the decora* 
tion of the exterior of tiieir marble buildings. 

** But although the statues and bas-reliefs of the PJarthenon, at 
least those portions of them preserved in the Elgin Collection, do 
not afibrd any evidence of the use of colour, yet there is a constant 
repetition of small circular holes in the horses' heads and manes, 
and in one hand of each rider, showing that there had been origi- 
nally bridles and stn^Ni to the horses, either of metal, leather, or 
some other similar substance. Similar holes are perceptible in the 
statue. No. 94 (in red), of Proserpine, one of the two female 
figures of the eastern tympanum of the Parthenon, called also the 
Seasons or the Hours ; they are in the arm> just above the wrist, 
apparently for the purpose of attaching bracelets, and in the 
shoulders at the junction of the draperyi as though a metal rosette 
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had been affixed there. On the neck of one of the Fates, No. 97 
(in red), are also two holes, which seem to have been for a neck- 
lace. In the back of the torso of Victory, No. 96 (in red), are 
large holes, in which it is supposed bronze wings were fSastened. 
No. 101 (in red) is a fragment of the upper part of the head* of 
Minerva ; the sockets of the eyes are hollow, and were evidently 
filled with metal or with coloured stones, and holes remain in the 
upper part of the head, affording a presimiption that there was origi« 
nally a bronze helmet attached to iJie marble. The angles of the 
»gis of No. 102 (in red), which is a fragment of the statue of 
li^erva, one of the principal figures of the western pediment, are 
drilled with holes, by which the metallic serpents were attadied, 
and in the centre a head of the Gtorgon.'' 

(Signed) 

'^Thos. L. Donaldson, Hon. Sec." 

The following is the report which was laid before the committee, 
from Dr. Faraday, upon some portions of coatings of marble taken 
from several buildings, at Athens, by Professor Donaldson. 

** Mr DEAR Sib, 
" I return you the box, with the remains of the samples. 

** A. Portion of coating taken from the antse of the Propylaemn. 
'' The blue produced by carbonate of copper : wax being 
mingled with the colour. 

*^ B. Portion of coating taken from the soffits of the mutules of 
the Theseum. 

" The blue is a frit or vitreous substance coloured by copper. 
Wax is present here. 

** 0. Portion of coating taken from the columns of the Theseum. 
'* I am doubtful about this surface. I do not find wax or 
a mineral colour, imless it be one due to a small portion of 
iron* A fragrant gum appears to be present in some pieces, 
and a combustible substance in alL Perhaps some vegetable 
substance has been used. 



• « This fragment alone maj perhaps be considered as an exception to the 
previoiis statement, that there are no evidences of colour on the statues or 
figures of the Parthenon. The hair appears to have a red tint, which becomes 
distinctly apparent upon the appUoation of water.*'— iVote of ike CtnnmiUee, 
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** D. Portioiui of coating! from the oaiaaoiui or Uoimam of the 
Theseum. 

** The blue is a copper frii^ or glan, with wax. 

** B. Portions of coating from the northern wing of the Fropylaea. 
** The colour a carbonate of copper. Wax ia p rese nt. 

**V- Ditto, ditto (north wing of the Propylaea) M B. 

** I also letnm you the drawing! and letter. 

" Bvery truly yours, 

(Signed) «<M. Faeaday; 

" T. L. Donaldson, Esq., iio.'* 
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Fbok tlie time of ftntiqait^ to our own day men have sought to disooTer 
or invent the probable ongin of the various systems of architecture. 
Besides the well known hvi of Vitruvius, and the no less celebrated grotto of 
the Ichthyophagl or fish-eating races, (the supposed type of the l^gyptian 
temples), the tent of the Komad, or wandering races, occupies a very 
important place in our theories of the origin of styles. In the catenary 
formed by the fall of the drapery of a Mongol tent, has been recognised 
the type of Chinese and Tartar architecture. 

But no notice has been taken of the much more evident and less doubtful 
influence, which drapery itself, in its quality of a vertical wall, or partition, 
has exercised on certain architectural forma. Nevertheless it is the mottf 
which I venture to cite, as the one on which ancient art has been prin- 
cipally founded. 

It is well known that the nascent taste for the beautiful among those 
races which are in a state of social infancy, is first exercised in the menu- 
fiicture of coarse tissues which serve either as beds or as partitions. 

The art of dress is less ancient than that of the manufacture of stufQi, 
as several examples of people to whom clothing is unknown, and who 
nevertheless possess an udustiy, more or less developed, in tissues and 
embroidery, may satisfy us. 

The earliest woven work would seem to be the fenee, that is, branches 
of trees interlaced, serving the purpose of enolosure and of partition. The 
most savage tribes are acquainted with this method of construction. Thus 
the employment of coarse tissue or woven work (which was a mere fence) 
as a means of securing privacy from tiie world outside certainly far pre- 
ceded the constructed wall of stone, or of any other material; this last 
only became necessary at a much later period, for requirements which in 
their nature bear no relation whatever to space and its subdivision. The 
stone wall was made for greater security, looger duration, and to serve as a 
support for heaps of various materials and stores ; in fine, for purposes 
foreign to the original idea ; viz., that of the separation of space, and it is 
most important to remark, that wherever ike eecondary moHvee did noi exiat^ 
woven fabrici maintained, almoet wUhout exception, eepeeiaUy in aouthem 
lande, their ancient ofice^ Aat of the oateneible titration of tpace ; and even 
in cases where the construction of solid walls became necessaiy, these last 
are but the internal and unseen scaffolding of the true and legitimate 

* Extracted trom on Essay written in 1852, and jpublished in Germany under the 
i f Ue of «« xh» Vour Elements of Architecture.** By PsorsasoB GoTxrAijeD SxMPsa. 
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rtpr«MnUti?M of diviiioiii that U to uj, of dnipory liohly Tariod with 
onuunontal work, intorlaoiiigt, and ooloura. 

The difl^ronoa which oxists botwoon tho ottetaaiblo and prineipal lepa- 
ration, and tha oonatruotad aaparation, ia azproaMd in anaiant and modara 
languagaa by tarma mora or laat ftlgnifloativa. 

In tha Latin tonguOi a diatinotSon ia mada batwaan ptHrUt and mmrut, 

Tha Qarmana^ in tha word wa$Ul (of tha lama root with gewamd, 
which maana tazture) racal atill mora directly tha andant origin and typa 
of a wall. 

Naw inyantions aoon lad to different methoda of replacing tha primitive 
drapery, and every art waa auocasaiYely called in to contribute ita part to 
theae innovationa, which may have been broukht about by varioue reaaona ; 
auch, for example, ai the deiire for longer endurance, for the aake of dean- 
linaM» economy, comfort^ diatinction. coolneee, heat, kc 

One of the moat andant and moat general methoda of repladnff the uae 
of drapery or tapeatry ia the coat of atucco or of plaater, fumiahea by tha 
maaona who built the walla. 

Another Tory andant method of replacing the original tapestry ii, that 
of wooden panels, with which the wall was coTwed internally. That whidi 
provea tha antiquity of thia cuatom ia, that in several andant languagea 
the ezpresdon which ia only properlv applicable to panda of wood, aerves 
indifferently to ugnify every kind of flat aurface {tabU) in woodi metal, 
ivoi7i or any other material. 

It ia thus we muat explain tha Oroek oxproHdon iriMi|, 0n Latin 
tabula) aa a pdnting on wood, or alao on marble, baked clay, ko. 
Plates of burnt day, thin but of large circumference, were equally called 
** iriMurflf." 

The atyle of mural painting at Pompeii ii only to be understood by tha 
same andant custom of covering and inlaying the walla which they re* 
produced in appearance by dividona and painted draperiea. See Vitruviua^ 
on thia point, in the chapter on Plastering. Wiegmann baa erred in attri- 
buting tha same system of ancient painting to purely teohuic cauaea. 

The Ceramic art ,was» In its turn, called on aa a meana of replacing 
drapery. It ia certaiu tliat potter^a day painted, and even glased, 
aerved, at a verv remote period, aa a covering for walla. It may even be 
admitted, that the employment of the potter'a art on the aurface of wal]% 
preceded the manu&cture of b^mt bricks, and that the invention of burning 
bricka was the result of the cuatom dted above. 

The mural incruatationa in bsked clay were the precursors of brick 
masonry ; in the same manner aa the Assyrian daba may be conaidered 
to be the foi'crunners of constructions in hewn stone. We shall return again 
to thia aubject 

Among the varioua methods of repladng the use of drapery, should be 
also mentioned those furnished by metallurgio processes. Veatlgea of 
metallic coverings on walls have been found on the oldest exiating monu- 
menta ; and the most ancient annala of mankind are filled with redtala of 
buildings resplendent with gold and diver, brouM and tin respectively. 

As an invention of relatively recent date, may be cit^d lastly, the use of 
daba of marble or atone, granite, alabaster^ &a, notwithatandiiig that>we 
find traoea of thia custom, but aa it were already effaced, on the most 
andant monuments of the eaiih. {See farther o»). 

In all the cases we have named, the jAarudmr ef ike eivheAiWU feXUnee''^^ 
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diTiuons are formed by loreeiM of the eame detcriptioD, end hy drapery 
buns ^^ ^* ceiling. The deaign of the omameut» painted and eanred 
upon them and throughout the building, is founded on the aame principle 
or interlaoinga and cane trellis-work, more or less intricate, and hardly to 
be recognised through the oddities of successive fashions. A nolychromy, 
rich and brilliant, prevails, which has not been considered with that 
attention whieh it deserves in its relation with the andent style of 
polyohromy. 

THB INDIANS. 

The monuments of Oriental India» bear the impress of a settled oivilisa* 
tlon, at least of the tertlarv period. They are comparatively modsm in 

Erinciple and in date ; but they furnish us» nevertheless, with veiy important 
ints on the history of polychromy. 

The frequent use of stucco, whidi is better made in India than anywhere 
else» recsls the q^tem of the anciently in covering their fine hewn stone* 
woriL vj^ a very fine and hard incrustation of stucco. 

The Indian e£fices oonstitute, as it were, but a scaffolding firom which 
to hang the drapery forming divi^ons of their spaceii, as in Chinas and as 
fbnneny in Aaiyria, Elgypt, andOreeee. 

THB JEWS AND PHENICIANS. 

At present we have only mentioned existing examples ; but the ancient 
writings furnish us with other no less important matter. The description 
of the celebrated Ark of Hoses, and of the Tabernacle, token with that of 
the Temple of David, contains a complete history of polychromy. This 
curious recital of Jewish antiquities presents us with a pragressive develop- 
ment of that elementary pnnciple of architecture wnioh I term " the 
Enclosure." 

The documents and chronicles of other nations furnish us with parollels 
to what is contained in the holy writings. The Temple of the slaves at 
Mechlenburff, according to the description of Baron von ftnmobr, on the 
fidth of ancient chroniclers ; was constructed in the Oriental iashiotti and 
richly ornamented with tapestry and gilded wood work. 

THB QBBBKB. 

We now come to the Qreeks. Hellenic art must have partaken of the 
compoeite character which is manifested in Hellenism generally, and 
which is so well expressed in the Grecian mythology. 

As the beautiful marble, which forms the clii!& and coasts of Greece, 
notwithstanding its homogeneous transformation, betrays by veins, by 
fossils, and other indications, its sedimentary origin, so Hellenism, 
although it may appear homogeneous, and cast — so to speak— in one singlo 
jet, betrays, nevertheless, its secondary origin, and the sediment which 
constitutes its mateiial groundwork. 

It would be important to follow up these vestiges of rudimentary 
Hellenism, since they might enlighten us on certain phenomena in Hellenio 
art, which have been up to the present time inexplicable without them. 

This appliee especially to the polychromy of Greek ediflces. Much yet. 
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rem&ini to be done in thii department of Art Hietory, which has been 
ffenerally diecuaaed either by learned men but no artieto, or ariiate with 
Uttle leamin|p. The veetigee df rudimentary Hollenitm of which I speak, 
wherever viaible, present tiie same features that we meet with in Assyria, 
Egypt, and China, and even among savage races ; but it would appear that 
the Greeks, prior to treating in their peculiar manner those principles of 
art which they inherited, had partly foi^otten their origin and their 
material or hieratical meaning. Thus, only, could they have had the mind 
free, and ready to commence them anew with an artistic and poetiod 
feeling. 

Exactly the same thing occurred in their mythology, which is only 
poetic fiction based on traditions and fables, partly native, pai'tly foreign, 
the primitive meaning of which was no longer understood by the poets, 
who formed them into the groundwork of their cosmogony. 

The system of Greek polychromy is the richest of all those of antiquity ; 
but it is, apparently, based neither on a principle of construction or 
material as among the Assyrians, nor on a hierarchical principle as among 
the CSgyptians. The most striking oppositions of principle are found 
united in it and harmonised, a moi'e artistic and elevated, but less positive 
conception. Nevertheless, this applies only to the edifices of a period when 
art was in a state of high development among them, since the ancient Doric 
system appears to have had much in common with Egyptian ai*t before it was 
penetrated by Ionian influence, which depended zuther on Asiatic traditions. 

I am convinced that the style of Doric polychromy was essentially 
different to that of the Ionic, which was, notwithstanding, of equal 
antiquity and originality. 

Doric polychromy was based on the Egyptian system, whilst that of 
Ionia was based on Asiatic models. The first named was lapidary ; the 
colours were detached on a whitish or yellowish ground ; there was no 
gilding, and the use of blue was common, that being the holy colour of 
the Sj|yptians (a turquoise blue), the symbolio colour of the priesthood 
and aristocrao3[. 

The second was more primitive in its nature and recalled more direeUy 
the elementary motive of tapettry and embroidery. The ground was 
generally of a rather deep colour, blue or red, even in the constructive 
portions, such as the shafts of columns, architraves, Ac, a good deal of 
gilding and sea-green (prasinum) was used ; the favourite colour of the 
Assyrians, the symbolic colour of absolutism and of democracy. The 
green is still now the holy colour of the successors of the Assyrians in Asia. 

This diffei*ence of style, analogically observable in the music of these 
two races, explains the divex^ent investigations made on the temples of 
Sicily, and those of Athens. The monuments of Athens, Doric in their 
general appearance pai'took, nevertheless, a good deal of the Ionic character. 
Tlie Ionic miud had penetrated Doric matter, and colour being the least 
material was that which the Ionian sentiment moat easily mastered. 

It would be a difficult but very interesting task to unravel the religious 
and political signification of certain coloui-s in ancient times. We know 
that red, blue, turquoise, and sea-green, were the four oolours by which 
the factious of the circus distinguiahed themaelves. These were not 
capriciouslv chosen, each faction having adopted that colour, the aymbolio 
and traditional meaning of which agreed with the political principles 
professed by it 
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TrftOM of th« antiqiM f^tom of ooYwing oonsiruotion wiUi toblet of 
wood, platM of motaly or ali^ of ttoiM, rtprMonting taptttry^wori;, may 
•till bo porooitod in tho Qrtoian monumoDti^ for uoao parU of them 
whloh woro doitiaod to bo omamontod with hiatorioal paintinga or paiatod 
ioulptttroy aro ozooutad in tho Aiayrian fiMhion; a*, for exampia, tka 
tympaniuna oi tha padimontay tha metopai^ tha friasM, tha parta batwaan 
tha oolnmniy and round tha walla of tha "oaUa." It ia thua that QraoiAn 
monumanta ahow ua tha fourth path whi<^ arohitaotura mada towarda 
•tona atylat 

Tha oonatruetiTa parta of tha building, that la to lay, thoaa parta which 
oonatitutad tha antablatura of tha roof, and ita aupports, (Aa eotumni, were 
painted with tha colour of tha Qraek vaae^ tIs., a vary tranaparant and 
▼aporoua Iwown-red, Tha walla, inoluaivaof tha '^an^oi," which formed 
only projecting parta of tha walla* were of a blue, which waa broken by 
black and a little yellow, and not very dork. Thia colour formed alao tha 

CKud for moat of tha aeulpturea, except the metopea, which I believe 
red grounda. The red in the ornamented mouldingawaa a very bright 
▼armilion, diffisring from the red of the ground by colour and treatment. 

The eame ia the caaa for the blue, which, in the ornamented mouldinga, 
ia deeper than on the large aurfacea, and tinted in different ahadee. Tha 
oaei^ or aggi, for inatance, were blue, with a darker blue tint around. 

The grean ia a colour which occura frequently on the Athenian templea, 
ao on tha laavea on the moulding which runa under the frieae of tha 
opiathodoma of the temple of Theaeua, and between the red and blue leavaa 
of the capitals of tho anttSi Tha aama aea-groen occiua on the draperiea of 
aome aculptured figurea. 

The enamels of was were frequently covered with waahoa of thinner 
ooloun. Thia haa not been ramat*ked by our reatorera of antique poly- 
ohromy, but ia aavarthelaia neoeamry for giving aof tneea to tha general 
affect 

The ornamanti^ aa I have juat obeerved, are placed in pieoaa and 
addered together; tha aolderings forming flUeta ilightly elevated from the 
aurfiuie and of another oolour. I cannot eay whether in gold, black, or 
even in aome parka white. I have, for my own part, adopted the hypotheeie 
that it waa fpld in the Athenian temple^ but not on those of Sicuy where 
a atrict Done character prevailed. 

I have not found many tracea of colour on the Ionic temple of Minerva 
Polias, and cannot say iif the red, which I found on the columna of the 
Northern Portico, belonged to the ancient colouring, or was of more i*ecent 
date. On the plate, in my work, which gives a panel of the temple of 
llieseus, ia seen tibie design of a row of peans, with a double range of diska. 

I can guarantee the exactitude of my observationa, although this extreme 
richness and amallness of detail in an object destined to be seen from a 
distance may well astonish us. 

I have traced every mark on the atonoa themselves : and, moreover, 
subjects of this kind are not capable of being invented; indeed it would 
be a great compliment to suppose me capable of inventing these designa, 
which I consider charming. 

In the portion which I have found in the wall with the niche (see my work), 
these details are not to be seen. I have also discovered traces of colour, veiy 
much efEaced, on the amall choragic Monument of Lysicratea, which I have 
carefully examined* It appean that on the ornament which aurmounta 
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the roof, there was a Tariety of blue and red, and that the iSoanthus leavea 
were coloured green. The tripod was not plaoed upon thia ornament, but 
round it^ the feet reating on the three Tolutea which deacend from the 
roof, analogously to the marble tripods which are often met wiUi in various 
museums of anUquities. 

I will not speak of the colours of the Parthenon, which are not so well 
preserved as those on the Temple of Theseus, but the traces of ornament 
which decorated that temple are seen by the incisions still remaining. It 
would appear that the system of ornament there applied was simuar to 
that on the Temple of Theseus. 

Some years after my sojourn at Athens, portions of this building have* 
been excavated, with the colours very well preserved ; as wdl as other 
fragments of architecture which belqpig to the old Hecatompedon (destroyed 
by the Persians) covered with paintid stucco. 

I have not found very decided traces of the colours employed on the 
Temple of Minerv%Polias ; the columns appear to have been red, as at the 
Temple of Theseift. The ceiling of the Temple of the Caryatides had 
1 tainted frets and orvolos, which I have traced; but the colour was no 
longer visible. Traces of painted ornaments are to be found also on the 
Tower of the Winds. I have not been able to get a close view of them. 

As regards the sculptures, I have found some regularly encrusted with 
colour. I have found green (prasinum) on the tunic of one of the seated 
goddesses, on the friese of the Temple of Theseus : another figure was 
clad in a vestment of a deep rose colour. The Oaryatides of the Ereotheum 
liad blue tunics. We may see thutj, oven on the one in the British 

Mr. Bracebridge has described statues which were excavated in his 
presence near the Parthenon with flesh tints and painted eyes. The 
figures of the pediment of the Temple at Bgina still retain traces of the 
colours with which they were decorated. The same observation applies to ! 
the metopes of the temple at Selinuntum, now at Palerma Curious ^ 
fragments of painted architecture may also be seen at the museums of ' 
Syracuse and GirgentL 

The Bomans painted their white marbles^ like the Greeks. The three 
columns of the Jupiter Stator in the Boman Forum are painted red on that 
portion which has remained a long while buried. 

The ^nrajan Column, which I have examined, retains traces of colour and 
gilding: the entire column had been' once covered with a rather thick 
coating of colour, in which I recognised green, blue, and yellow; bat it is 
probaUe that this last was the remains of the gildingi 
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that ofitt original type, and the painting and soulpture, or rather the two 
united, on wood, plaster, burnt clay, metal, stone, or Ivor^, was — and 
traditionally continued to be — on imitation, more or less faithful, of the i 

embroideries or variegated interladngt which ornamented the antique p 

wall-coveringik 

It may be asserted that the entire system of decoration, with the art of 
painting and sculpture in relief, up to the period of its highest applica- 
tion, which is that of the tympanums of the pediments in the ureek 
temples, proceeded from the manufactures' of the Assyrian wearers and 
dyers; or rather from their predecessors in human inventions. In any 
case, it was the Assyrians — ^next to the Chinese — ^who appear to have 

S reserved most fkithfulljr the antique type, even in its application to. a 
ifferent materiaL We will enter a little more explicitly on this subject 

THB ASSYRIANSr I 

The ancient writers often mention and praise the Assyrian tissues for { 

the art employed in their manufacture; for the splendour and harmony j 

of their colom'S, and the richness of the fiinciful compositions with which i 

they were embroidered. The mystical figures of bucentaurs, lions, dragons, 
unicorns, and other monsters, which the authors describe, are absolutely 
identical with those which we see on the bas-reliefs of Nimroud and 
Khorsabad. But this identity was not in the subjects alone. There is no 
doubt tiiat the manner of treatment^ the style of these subjects* was 
identical with that of the objects embroidei-ed on the tissues, which 
ancient authors have described. 

On examining somewhat attentively the Assyrian sculptures, it is easy 
to satisfy oneself that the ai-t of the Assyrian sculptor moved witiun 
limits traceable from its origin, viz., embroidered work, allowance beuig 
made for certain alterations of styl^ caused by the requirements of a new 
materiaL 

One perceives in these Assyrian sculptures, the desire on the artist'^s 
part of an attention to the truth of Nature, but that he has been hindered 
in his task, not — as with the Egyptians — by^ a regular hieroglyphic system 
and hieratical laws, but rather by the caprices of a method difficult, and 
indeed foreign to sculpture, the influence of which was still strongly felt 
Thus the sculpture of this people kept itself witliin the bounds of a very 
low and flat relief, exactly similar to that of some productions of Chinese 
'N ^ ' woven work, seen in the Qreat Exhibition of 1851, which possessed i>ecttliar 
^*-^ interest in the history of Art, inasmuch as they exhibited the transition of 
the high woof into polychromio bas-relie£ 

The Assyrian figures, without being embalmed mummies like those of 
Egypt, show, nevertheless, much stiffiiess and irregularity ; they appear as 
it were imprisoned and confined within an invisible canvas. Their contours 
are^ so to speak, tacked in with threads. One recognises in them an 
awkwardness and hardness arising fi^>m the contest of the artist with a . 
material foreign to the style : whilst the S^ptian bas-reliefs evince an 
original, canonical, and voluntary stiffness. I am tempted to believe that 
all those slabs of alabaster from Assyria, witL their religious, wai'like, and 
domestic scenes, are nothing more tlian exact copies in stone, after originals 
in tissues, at that time celebrated and executed by good native artists^ 
who worked on that material only, whilst they employed mere workmea 
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to traiiftfer the originals on to »tone« as well a* the material would allow« 
which explains the difference between the design and execution wliioh 
these works betray. This same character Is also found on the Assyrian 
paintings. 
It is not to be doubted that the true tapesteries were emploTed with 

I)rofusion, side by side with the stereotyped copies : and f>robably these 
ast were often covered with the orignals« on the occasion of solemn 
ctremonieSy kc., and that they were only exposed during the intervals 
between the f&et, &c. We observe the same thing at this day in the 
OathoUo churches, where this ancient custom, with manv others, & strictly 
preserved. The inscriptions and their application in bands, indicate the 
same origin. Does it not appear as if the cuneiform characters were 
invented and designed for execution in needlework 1 In fine, the simplir 
city of the system of paving of the rooms, otherwise so richly ornamented, 
goes to prove that they were originally covered with tapest^. It is only 
the slaM which form the cills of the doors on which tapestry could not 
be placed, which indeed form an exception, being ornamented with 
engraved work, in imitation of tapestry. {See Layara.) It is thus that 
these last became also the types of parquetrf work in mosaic. 

Up to the present point, we liave only considered what relates to the 
representations found on the Assyrian slabs. But these, in themselves* 
give us still more cause for reflection, and singularly justifr our assertion 
of the importance, in an architectural point of view, of the coverings of 
walls. 

The principle of panelling constructed work shows itself here In all its 
primitive simplicity. We know that almost all the lower portions of walls, 
within and without^ wera covered with thin slabs of alabaster or basalt. The 
same principle under another form, obtained in the upper portions of the 
wiUls; here, the walls of unbaked brick were inlaid with glased bricks; 
but the plan pursued bv the Assyrians in executing this incrustation differs 
greatly from that which we observe elsewhere^ and from what we pursue 
at the present day. 

The Assyrian bricks are only glased on the external side, and the orna- 
ments and other subjects which were figured on them in the glazing, bear 
no relation to the construction, so that tiie ornamental lines cross the joints 
of the bricks irregularly. 

The enamel is very fusible and the bricks but slightly burnt, evidently 
with tiie solo intention of fixing the gloidng on them, which induces me to 
conjecture, that the use of glased pottery preceded and prepared the way 
for that of baked bricks, and that the art of pottery was already far 
advanced before the introduction of burnt brick-work. Other indications 
which would take too long to spedQr ^ere, have proved to me, that the 
bricks received their coating placed in a horisontnl position : First* they 
were ranged in the order which they would take when in their place, they 
then traced the design formed on this arrangement of unbumt bricks ; 
next, they covered with these painted bricks— observing still the same 
order — the interior of the room ; and lastly, they placed a fire in the room 
to fix the varnish which eovered the walls.* 

It results, from what I have observed, that the decoration of the wall 
did not depend upon the construction of the same^ even when baked and 
glazed bricKs we^re employed. 

* The same method Is to be found in some old bulUUngs la Bcctlsndi 
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Th« eonUmtctivi tytiem — ftffcer th« miuintr of mosaio— «/ decoratifm in 
tnamelUd brkki i$ a laUriwmUion, probably a Roman ono. The anamalUd 
Aatyrian bricka, ahould bo regardad aa a mural inoruaUiiio&, aa a oovoring 
abtolutaly indapendent of tha wall Itaalf, and OTan of tUa tern^otta alab or 
iil«^ on which it waa diracUy fizad. 



THE PERSIANS 

Tha Aaayrian aysiam of panelling the lower portiona of their buildinga 
with Blabs of alabaster, may be conudered aa the first step towards con- 
struction in hewn stone, and towards the introduction of the ** coupe dt 
pierre** into the number of architectural and ornamental elements. 

It is only in tht tenxuet, aaid Vie nUhbatemenii of buUding$, in the primitive 
<iges of art, that heum etone and iU construction appeaitd to the eye. These 
parts of the buildings were the mason's oldest domain. 

The Persian monuments of Murgaub and Istakir, afford us the means of 
observing the second step which decorative art made towards the principle 
of constniction. They were composed, like their models in Assyria, of 
unbaked bricks, of which nothing remains, whilst however, the direction of 
the walls is still indicated by marble pHlara, which origimdly served to 
strengthen the angles of the walls, and by the jambs of doors and windows 
and by nicheSy with which the walls were ornamented. 

All these parts were ornamented in the Assyrian manner, and testify to 
the principles of which we have been speaking. But here wo have no 
longer sl(U>s, but hewn musses of stone of enormous lUmensions, frcqueutly 
monoliths. Nevertheless, in spite of their solidity, they betray their type, 
in a most remarkable manner, inasmuch aa they form a kind of framework 
hollowed out internally to receive the mass .of masonry in unbaked brick, 
which they were designed to cover and to protect, and which, in the inter- 
spaces of tha pillars and jambs above-named, were covered with alabs of 
marble, or more probably, with i>anel8 of cypress-wood, covered in turn 
by platM of gold and silver, or it may be aUo with richly embroidered 
stuffik 

THE EGYPTIANS. 

The theocratic system of the Egyptians, although its origin eztcnia 
beyond the horieon of history and even of tradition, is not the loss based 
on the ruins of a social state more ancient still, and much more natural. 
The founders of this system, have altered the primitive st^le of architect 
tural decoration in petrifying it; that is to say, in making it a style emi- 
nently adapted for atone constructions and monuments. 

But amidst the hieroglyphical symbols may still be recognised the 
traces of its origin, obscure it is true, but unmistakeable. It has been 
observed by travellers in Egypt, that Egyptian art bears quite a different 
character in the sepulchral tombs, to that which is observed on the great 
temples and palace temples of the kings. It is that in these sepulchral 
cliambers, art could move somewhat more freely than it was permitted to 
do in those grand monumental edifices, which were raised under the 
immediate influence of the priesthood. 

Now it has been proved that -in all the tombs, the ancient method of 
draping the walls^ or rather of decorating them in the style of tapestry^ 
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wai apparent in iU greatatt aimplidty. It ia obaarvabla, firat In the 
abaraotar of tha ornama&ta thamaalvaa, which eonaiat of intarlacinga and 
graoafuUj variad knota, whilat thaaa dacoraiiona borrowad ft^m tba 
waavar'a art^ u^ almoat ba&iahad from tha templea and aro raplaoad by ay ai- 
bolie figuraa and ornamant It may ba raooguiaad, in tha aaoond plaoa, by 
tha iaot, that tha painting in tha aepulchral tomba ara ganaraliy andoaacl 
with bordara, aa if to indioata that thay rapreaant auapandad tapaitry. 

Although thia primttiva typo ahowa itaalf laaa poaittvaly in tha tamplan^ 
Indicationa ara navarthalan not wanting which ramind ua of it. 

Tha contamporary artiata of tha fVandi azpadition hava ahraady obaarrod 
—and Uiair diaooTory baa baan ainoa then varifiad — ^that tha monumanta of 
Egjpt, including avan thoaa axaoutad in granite, have bean covered with 
a complete coating of colour and vamidb, over the «tu%rt nufaee. That 
Indeed might be expected, for the hewn atonework of the Egyptian oou* 
atructiona, in apite of the neatneaa of ita workmanaliip, la not laid in 
regular couraea, which teuda to prove that thia irregularity^ which oontraata 
with the aymmotrical ayatem of the decomtlon on it» waa hidden beneath a 
eoating which covered the whole maaa. 

Thaaa monumanta exhibit then the third tranaitlon atap towarda regular 
eonatruotion in hewn atone. 

The eonatruotion, though maaaiye and real, ia alwaya hidden, and 
doea not enter yet aa an ornamental motive in the eompoaitiona of tho 
architect 

It ia worthy of obaervation, that one of the mouldinga of SJgjrptian archi« 
tectura aeema to be explained by the aame ancient cuatom of encruating 
brick buildinga with atone alaba, wliich we have remai'kad on the Aaayrian 
monumanta. I allude to the torua moulding which endoiea the external 
walla of edificea. It served to hide the jointa of the alaba which covered 
the internal work. 

It ia certain that the moat ancient monumenta in ESgypt ware con- 
atrueted in unbaked bricka, which must have been covered with atone 
alaba in the manner above indicated. The Pyramida afford ua very 
remai^able examples of thia aystem of poneUing, which ia found still 
perfect in the sepulchral chambera centred in them, and tha tracsa of 
which ara atill visible on the exterior. The aame obaervation appliea to 
tha Palooa of Oairteaen at Kamak, the walla of which are panelled with 
alaba of poliahed red granite, bearing tha trooea of a tranaparent coating 
with which they were covered. 

THE CHIKESfi. 

China is a country where architecture haa remained atationary from ita 
early birth, and, eonaequently, the elementary motivea of it are most dia* 
tiuotly preserved ; they are placed aide by aide, without being conjoined 
by a general ruling idea. The external surface of the wall ia atill quite 
independent of the wall itself, and indeed is most frequently movable. 
The wall bears its own burden alone, and has only in view the filling up 
of the intervals between the wooden columns which aupport the third 
elementary want, (t. c.) the roof. The wall ia only a aoreen, more or 
lesa aolidly executed than others, constructed in slight brick work, covered 
externally with painted stucco decoration or interl d cane work, and 
internally with tapestry, or ita subatitutei painted -. t. Tha intenial 
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